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ABSTRACT 



The goal of this study was to describe the production and 
utilization of education doctorates in California public elementary and 
secondary education and to assess if there is a need for greater production 
of such degrees by higher education institutions in the state. An examination 
of relevant indicators and survey results revealed that, based on estimated 
supply and demand over the next decade, California will be able to maintain 
the current percentage of public school administrators who hold a doctorate. 
The number of doctorates in administrative positions has remained roughly 
constant over the last ten years (rising from 2,122 to 2,184), with 
California universities having produced approximately 450 doctorates per 
year. The stable number of doctorates employed is consistent with a 
retirement rate of about 100 doctorates per year and a rate of employment of 
new doctorates in the public schools of about 110 per year. A detailed 
analysis of supply and demand for education doctorates is included, along 
with a description of issues for further study and appendices containing 
numerous data tables and study materials. (EV) 
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Summary 

This report responds to Assembly Bill 1279 ( Scott), 
legislation which directs the Commission to conduct a 
study on whether California is meeting its needs for 
persons holding a doctorate degree. The report focuses 
on the supply of and demand for persons holding doc- 
torates in K-12 education. It includes the characteristics 
of education doctoral degree holders with regard to eth- 
nicity, gender, and age and compares California with 
other states and the nation. It also identifies related pol- 
icy issues that merit further examination. Working pa- 
pers containing the supporting data and research in- 
struments used for the study are included as Appendices 
to this report. 

The Commission approved this report at its meeting of 
December 11, 2000. This report has been added to the 
Commission’s Internet website - www.cpec.ca.gov - 
and is now electronically accessible to the general pub- 
lic. Additional copies of this and other Commission re- 
ports may also be obtained by e-mail at 
PublicationReauest@cpec.ca.gov ; or by writing the 
Commission at 1303 J Street, Suite 500, Sacramento, 
Ca. 95814-2938; or by telephone at (916) 322-9268. 
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Purpose, Background, Scope 
and Methodology of the Study 



1 



Purpose Assembly Bill 1279 (Chapter 337 of the Statutes of 1999) called upon the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) to conduct a 
study of the capacity of higher education institutions located in California 
to produce sufficient professionals with applied joint doctoral degrees to 
meet the present and future needs in the State. 

Responding to this legislative mandate, the Commission formed an advi- 
sory committee to assist in the study. The committee advised on the pre- 
liminary study design, potential survey instruments and work plan. It also 
met to review the entire study, including conclusions, options and rec- 
ommendations (see Appendix M for a list of the committee members). 

The Commission also retained the services of an independent consultant, 
Bill Furry, to assist staff in conducting the study over a period of six 
months, beginning in April 2000. 



Role of the The Commission is charged with the planning and coordination of post- 
Commission secondary education in the state, including the review and concurrence or 
non-concurrence on proposed new academic degree programs in public 
higher education. These responsibilities include the review and concur- 
rence of doctoral programs proposed by the University of California or 
the University of California and the California State University and the 
approval of joint doctoral programs between the California State Univer- 
sity and independent institutions. To date, the Commission has concurred 
in or approved 19 doctoral programs. 

The Commission issued a report in 1987, entitled: The Doctorate in Edu- 
cation, Issues of Supply and Demand in California (87-11). It examined 
the history and status of doctoral degrees and doctoral degree programs in 
education in relation to the potential supply of, and demand for, holders 
of these degrees in California. The report focused on the broad question 
of whether or not additional doctoral programs in educational administra- 
tion were needed in California. The following recommendations resulted 
from the 1987 study: 

1. No new doctoral programs in educational administration be estab- 
lished in any institution not then offering the degree. Recognizing 
that some efforts were underway to plan new programs, including 
joint doctoral programs, which respond to issues of access and equity, 
the Commission recommended that any such programs be developed 
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Scope and 
methodology 
of the study 



to reflect concerns for such issues and concern for the quality, con- 
tent, and effectiveness of existing programs. 

2. An intersegmental committee investigate the needs and propose pos- 
sible structures, components, and modes of delivery for doctoral pro- 
grams designed specifically for present and future administrators in 
California's Community Colleges. 



Although AB 1279 called for a broad study of applied joint doctoral pro- 
grams, the Commission, after consulting with the author and the advisory 
committee, structured the study to more accurately reflect the intent of the 
author in the following ways: 

1. The scope was broadened to include the Ph.D. in Education as well as 
the Ed.D., because it was believed the State must consider and include 
in the research design, every potential resource for meeting the de- 
mand for educational leaders with doctoral degrees. 

2. The study was limited to the needs in California’s public schools and 
does not address the supply of and demand for education doctorates in 
community colleges, four-year colleges and universities, private 
schools and universities or business and industry. 

3. The study was expanded to review single-campus doctoral programs 
as well as joint doctoral programs, since both types of programs pro- 
duce doctoral degrees that supply the need for educational leaders in 
California. 

In an effort to understand the current production and utilization of the 
education doctorate, and therefore to understand the projected supply and 
demand ratio, a number of indicators were examined: 

♦ National trends in the production of doctorates in education from 
1981 through 1998 were analyzed. The trends are broken down by 
gender, ethnicity, and the specific field of specialization. The Survey 
of Earned Doctorates, a review conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University of Chicago, provided the national 
data used in this study. 

♦ Characteristics of education doctorates in California during the same 
time frame were examined closely, broken down by the same data 
elements used in the national data. 

♦ Production and characteristics of education doctorates in California 
were compared with those of the nation. 

♦ Employment of persons holding doctorate degrees in the public 
schools of California was examined, including data on the number of 
doctoral degree holders, and the characteristics of their employment, 
ethnicity, and gender. The source of this information was the Califor- 



nia Basic Educational Data System (CBEDS) for the fall of 1998, the 
most recent year available. 

♦ The level of employment of education doctorates in California public 
schools was compared with that in five other states that are compara- 
ble in size and diversity (Florida, Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Texas). 

♦ Indicators of school-district demand for persons with a doctorate, 
such as salary increments, bonuses for superintendents, district pro- 
grams to encourage staff to attain the doctorate, and the trend in ap- 
plications to doctoral programs were examined. 

♦ Survey questionnaires were completed by elementary and secondary 
education (K-12) superintendents, community college presidents, su- 
perintendents, and chancellors, deans of the California State Univer- 
sity Schools of Education, and deans of the education units of public, 
independent, and private colleges and universities that offer doctoral 
programs in education. 

As a result of the aforementioned research activities, this report contains a 
comprehensive analysis of the supply of and demand for education doc- 
torates in California’s public schools. It presents primary findings and 
identifies a number of related issues that merit further examination. 
Working papers containing the supporting data and research instruments 
used for the study are included in Appendices A through L. 

Although the focus of the study is the K-12 public schools, surveys were 
also sent to community college presidents, superintendents and chancel- 
lors to gauge their responses on a variety of questions. The views of 
these chief executive officers are presented in this report as well. 
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Findings of the Study 



T HE GOAL OF THIS STUDY is to describe the production and utilization 
of education doctorates in California public elementary and secondary 
education and to assess if there is a need for greater production of such 
degrees by higher education institutions in the State. The basic public 
policy question is whether California postsecondary institutions now pro- 
duce sufficient doctorates to meet current and future needs in the public 
elementary and secondary (K-12) education system. 



Findings based on Based on estimated supply and demand over the next decade, the Corn- 
study results mission concludes that California will be able to maintain the current 
percentage of public school administrators who hold a doctorate. The 
number of doctorates in administrative positions has remained roughly 
constant over the last 10 years (rising from 2,122 to 2,184), with Cali- 
fornia universities having produced approximately 450 doctorates per 
year. The stable number of doctorates employed is consistent with a 
retirement rate of about 100 doctorates per year and a rate of employ- 
ment of new doctorates in the public schools of about 110 per year. 

However, this Commission report, despite its narrow focus on supply of 
and demand for doctorates in public education, suggests a need for a lar- 
ger public-policy perspective related to the various aspects of doctoral 
education in California. Although overall production of education doc- 
torates is sufficient to accommodate existing and future demand for doc- 
torates in the State’s public schools, if current levels of employment are 
accepted, a number of other important issues emerged that merit serious 
consideration. 




Further study or In this section, the Commission raises nine questions about the production 
action needed of education doctorates and the need for persons who hold such degrees 
and includes conclusions and suggestions for further study or action. 

1. With elementary and secondary school reform movement leading 
to higher expectations for education leaders, should the State en- 
courage school districts to employ more doctorates, and should 
institutions of higher education be encouraged to give priority 
admission to candidates who plan to work in the public schools? 
Only a quarter of the education doctorates produced in California in 
1998 will be working in the public elementary and secondary schools. 
The Commission found that, of approximately 160 searches for 
school superintendents over the last four years in California, not one 
district required that the new top educational leader hold a doctorate. 
Further, school boards rarely provided incentives such as salary ad- 
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justments or financial bonuses to promote the attainment of the doc- 
toral degree in their districts. 

The Commission urges school districts and institutions of higher edu- 
cation to work together in determining whether or not priority admis- 
sion should be provided to candidates who plan to work in the public 
schools. Further, the Commission urges school districts to consider 
encouraging attainment of the doctoral degree through incentives or 
position requirements. 

2. Does the content of doctoral degree programs meet the needs for 
tomorrow’s education leaders? Superintendents who were surveyed 
frequently mentioned that there exists a need for doctoral programs 
that emphasize a practical knowledge base, including such areas as in- 
structional methods, school finance, the politics of education, statisti- 
cal analysis methods, school law, and project management. In fact, 
acquisition of broad-based knowledge is frequently mentioned by 
practitioners as the most important product of doctoral programs, 
even ahead of leadership skills. 

The Commission urges California ’s public and independent colleges 
and universities to support increased emphasis on program curricula 
that meet the needs of leaders for management and organizational 
skills as well as policy understanding based on theory and practice. 
Additional support should be provided to enable closer collaborative 
relationships between various stakeholders in the content of the doc- 
toral programs so that the content is responsive to current and future 

needs. 



3 . Can alternative training programs provide high quality educa- 
tional experiences, particularly for education leaders in rural ar- 
eas and small districts? The findings of this study indicate that 
smaller school districts and rural regions tend to have fewer doctor- 
ates employed than larger, urban and suburban areas of California. 



The Commission urges higher education institutions to make doctoral 
programs more accessible to education leaders in rural areas. In ad- 
dition, alternative training opportunities through administrative cre- 
dential programs, education specialist programs, and courses focused 
on specific topics should be made available. These goals could be 
implemented through the use of distance learning programs. 



4. 



Should the supply of, and demand for, faculty with doctoral de- 
grees in the teacher and administrator training programs of Cali- 
fornia’s four-year colleges and universities be examined? This 
study did not focus on the needs of the four-year universities for per- 
sons who hold an education doctorate, but several of the deans of the 
State university schools of education gave unsolicited reports of 
shortages of education faculty with appropriate doctorates. 
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The Commission suggests that a study be undertaken of the supply of 
and demand for faculty with an education or other appropriate doc- 
torate in the California universities ' schools of education. 

5. Are programs accessible and affordable to aspiring educational 
leaders who desire to go into the field of education? Data from the 
current study note the large number of education doctorates that are 
produced by the State’s private sector. In 1998, private colleges and 
universities produced more than two-thirds of all education doctorates 
in the State. The value of the private sector cannot be over- 
emphasized when one considers the vital role these institutions play in 
California’s professional and workforce development. Of equal im- 
portance is the role played by the public institutions, given the mis- 
sion of the State University and the University of California to meet 
statewide needs in preparing educational leaders. 

The Commission urges the State to examine program accessibility to 
ensure that education doctoral programs are available to all students, 
regardless of economic means or geographic limitations. 

6. What can be done to address the ethnicity and gender dispropor- 
tion of education doctorates as measured against their population 
in the State? There has been a major increase in the production of 
doctorates — 75 percent — earned by underrepresented students in 
California over the past two decades. However, the proportion of mi- 
nority candidates is very low as measured against their population in 
the state. With regard to gender disproportion, in 1998 males re- 
ceived only half as many education doctorates as females, with male 
education doctorates declining by almost 40 percent in the last 20 
years. In the future, the prevalence of education doctorates among 
females who hold administrative positions will almost certainly ex- 
ceed that of males. 



The Commission recommends that the public and private institutions 
of higher education in California undertake aggressive efforts to en- 
courage admission to and successful completion of doctoral programs 
by ethnic minority and male candidates. 



7. Should institutions of higher education be looking more closely at 
the need for doctorates in specialized fields? Production of doctor- 
ates in many traditional educational specializations has been flat or 
declining over the past decade. The fields of educational psychology 
and testing, measurement and assessment are examples of such occur- 
rence. With increasing importance being given to individual student, 
school, and district performance on standardized exams, school lead- 
ers need strong analytic skills in these areas to identify and address 
the weaknesses in their programs. Based on the findings in this study, 
it appears that there is an unmet need for more doctorates in educa- 
tional psychology and testing, measurement and assessments. 
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The Commission urges further investigation into areas where there 
may be a greater need in order to quantify its magnitude and develop 
approaches to foster increased production of doctorates in such spe- 
cializations if necessary. 

8 . Can it be presumed that there is value added in the attainment of 
doctoral training? There is virtually no systematically collected 
evidence that the “leadership training” offered in educational admini- 
stration/leadership doctoral programs has an impact on administrator 
behavior, or that it results in improved organizational or student per- 
formance. In addition to ensuring that the substance of the programs 
is related to desired outcomes, more attention needs to be given to 
evolving knowledge and skills required to address issues administra- 
tors face. Furthermore, the study and comments by several respon- 
dents suggest that the linkage between administrative behavior, insti- 
tutional effectiveness, and student performance requires more atten- 
tion in these programs. 

The Commission believes that better understanding of these programs 
is called for and urges a comprehensive study examining the impact 
of doctoral training on administrative behavior, school operations, 
and student learning. 

9. Do community college administrators and instructors have access 
to appropriate doctoral programs? This study found that doctorate 
degree programs for California Community Colleges’ administrators 
were scarce, with 60 percent of the community college chief execu- 
tive officers indicating that there is no doctoral program in commu- 
nity college administration/leadership within a reasonable commuting 
distance of their campus. (Although the needs of community college 
leaders were not the focus for this study, information gleaned from 
surveys sent to presidents, superintendents and chancellors provided 
information on a variety of issues.) 

The Commission suggests that continued work is needed to identify 
the training needs of community college administrators and to de- 
termine the types of programs needed to address the range of their 

needs. 
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